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“The riches of sweet Mary’s Son, 
Boy-Rabbi, .Israel’s paragon.”’ 


“Tf a man is at heart just, then in so far is he God; 
the safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty 
of God, do enter into that man with justice.’’ 


“The history of Jesus is the history of every man, 


written large.”’ 
—_Emerson. 


WE can not pass by without a word the great treat offered 
to the cultured by the ten lectures on Dante, which we have 
noticed elsewhere in Unity. Truly, we shall have high 
thinking in the midst of Cnristmas joys. We are also glad 
to learn that a reception will be tendered to the lecturers at 
the Art Institute, on the evening of Saturday, December 31, 
which will doubtless prove a most interesting occasion. 


WiTH ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,’’ let the welkin 
ring, a sweet undertone singing its way through our hearts and 
into our lives. For Christmas is nothing if it mean not praise 
to God and love to man. In one of the liberal churches of 
this city, the Christmas season will be remembered in a truly 
Christmas spirit. All presents hung upon the tree are to be 
given to the poor little jail children, of whom there are many 
held in confinement awaiting trial, with nothing to lighten the 
dragging hours. Poor little waifs of humanity, God’s poor! 
Truly, if ‘* ye have done it unto the least of these my children, 
ye have done it unto me,’’ and how many bare lives may not 
each one of us brighten in this glad Christmas time! 


WE were interested to note that the Pundita Ramabai, on 
being questioned concerning her religious belief, coufessed 
that in Boston they thought her a Unitarian, though she was 
not, nora Trinitarian. Evidently the Pundita stands on that 
_ broad liberal ground which emphasizes not creeds nor dog. 
mas, but simply noble living patterned after the pure life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. As she put it, Trinitarianism was not 
woven into the ‘‘convolutions of her brain in childhood,”’ 
as Miss Willard declared was her case, and in the Bible she 
found not the word Trinitarian. Surely, this high caste 
Hindu woman has the clearness of conviction and earnest- 
ness of purpose which will make her labors for her unfortu- 
nate sisters over the sea of great moment to them and to her 
country. 


HE would have enjoyed a unique entertainment, who should 
have spent the evening of December 15th at the club rooms 
of the Sherman House. There, under the auspices of the 
[illinois Woman’s Press Association, was given a most interest- 
ing rendering ofa musical programme, each number of which 
represented the musical compositions of women. They were 
largely those of ‘‘G. Estabrook,’’ who composed all the 
numbers included in the term Ballade Recital. The original 
compositions for the piano were by Fraulein Adele Lewing, 
full of feeling, and well rendered by the artist herself, while 
several of the vocal numbers, notably ‘‘ Adieu,’’ ‘* My Love 
ls Coming,’’ and a duet, ‘‘ The Reconciliation,’’ were 
enthusiastically encored ; also a solo and chorus not down on 
the programme, and suggested to the composer by the recent 
victory for the woman suffragists in Wisconsin. It was 


very spirited, and sentiment and music well fitted to each 


other. We understood from ‘‘G. Estabrook’’ that should a 
similar occasion present itself in the future, she hoped to make 
the programme broad enough to include the work of a number 
of women composers. We should say, Let the good work go 
on! Nothing so inspires excellent results as the wise en- 
couragement of small but earnest beginnings. It is time 
women placed themselves creditably on record in this line of 
art here in our busy metropolis. 


THE Advance strikes a good chord in the following: 
‘* The idea of proportionate giving isa matter which is arrest- 
ing attention among Christian people. Is not the time com- 
ing when persons with comparatively large means will be 
found giving to the on-moving causes of Christian enterprises, 
not in the measures which betoken the narrow mind and the 
small heart, but in degrees of largeness of beneficence corre- 
sponding to their ability, ‘as the Lord hath prospered 
them?’ Within the past ten years there have been many 
shining tokens of Christian progress in this respect. All our 
great missionary societies are witnesses of this, as are also our 
Christian colleges all over the land. And yet it can not be 
denied that there is still a woful disparity between the sums 
lavished on selfish gratifications, in one form and another, and 
the amounts devoted to unselfish uses. Dribbling runnels of 
charity ; flood-tides of luxury! But not always will it be so.’’ 


THE following noble words are found in the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. In this age of skepticism, such words 
should be whisp-red in the ears of our young men, who, in their 
revolt from the irrational dogmas of the popular theology, are 


_apt to lose sight of religion itself: ‘‘ The church spires that 


we see pointing heavenward in the cities are not as gloomy as 
stone jails with grated windows. They invite to peace. The 
forbidden prisons tell of punishment and woe. Who can hear 
the strains of devotional music swelling within churches, and 
not feel that the worshiping men and women can not at least 
be harmed by such exercises, and that there is an overwhelm- 
ing probability that they are saving themselves from perils ? 
Think as you will of dogmas, but beware of a hostile attitude 
toward religion and those who associate themselves to pro- 
claim and extend it. Such an attitude is not only unreason- 
able, but it is full of danger to yourself. It makes bad men 
claim fraternity with you on the score of the common scoff. 
Can you afford that ?’’ 


Last Sunday night All Souls Church of this city was 
crowded to overflowing to listen to brief addresses on ‘* The 
Debt of the World to Jesus,’’ by Messrs. Salter, Gannett, 
Mangasarian, and the pastorof the church. Mr. Salter found 
in Jesus the heroic believer in absolute justice, the noble soul 
discontented with the present. In him wasa burning zeal for 
better things. Mr. Gannett traced the forces that lifted the 
sandaled Jesus from the carpenter shop to the Calvary heights, 
and the still more sublime forces that lifted the Christ from 
the Calvary heights to the throne of the universe. He found 
in the human loyalty of the one man and the religious hunger 
and ideality of the million of men causes for profound grati- 
tude and high Christmas joys. Mr. Mangasarian found in 
Jesus the ideal of the centuries personified, and the nobler 
enthusiasms of men directed to permanent ends. The meet- 


ing closed with the thought that it was Jesus who dared speak 


to the Samaritan woman, to commend the deed of another 
Samaritan, and that his name was the last element in the 
seething chemicals of the spirit that precipitated into organic 
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crystals the diverse elements of nations and races. Jesus 1s 
the name that spans the distances from the Ethical Culture 
Society to the Catholic church. It overarches continents 
and bridges the centuries. In view of this great debt of the 
world to Jesus we hail the Christmas time with merry greet- 
ings, knowing that in every reasonable attempt to do justice 
to Jesus we heighten our power of appreciating his kindred, 
of whom the annals of the race are rich. Jesus is really 
known only by him who knows others. Jesus stands not 
alone, but is one of many. So knowing him, we know his 
song of ‘‘ Peace on Earth, good will to Men.’’ 


WE do not need to help Santa Claus ; he is getting very in- 
telligent in these days; but happy is the boy or girl that finds 
on Christmas morning Robert Collyer’s brand new book, 
‘‘Talks to Young Men’’ (with asides to young women); 
Edward Everett Hale’s new book on the ‘‘ Life of Washing- 
ton Studied Anew,” or his old book in its elegant new edi- 
tion ‘‘In His Name,’’ or the new compilations from Thoreau’s 
Diary, entitled ‘‘ Winter,’’ recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The older ones will be glad of the one more 
volume of Edwin Arnold’s poetry, ‘‘ Lotus and Jewel,’’ just 
out, or of the beautiful Lyrics from Browning, compiled, we 
understand, by Horace Scudder, published by the Houghton, 
Mifflin house, or the little parchment collection of poems by 
Edmund Rowland Sill, which will hold its place among the 
favorites, because it contains ‘‘ The Fool’s Prayer’’—if all 
the others were valueless—not to forget the strangely fascinat- 
ing story-embowered wisdom in the little book made by the 
pastor of the Third Unitarian church of this city with the 
help of his artistic parishioners, ‘‘ Legends from Story Land.’’ 


Miss Mary E. Burt, in Zhe Jntelligencer, has an article 
on ** Good Literature in the School-room,’’ in which she not 
only gives her opinion on that subject, but also on written 
examinations. Miss Burt is the compiler of that admirable 
little book, ‘‘ Seed Thoughts.’’ She speaks right out of an 
experience of years—an experience in which she has not only 
put time, but life, thought, soul. She says a very large per- 
centage of our childrenare compelled to leave school at ten to 
earn their living, without the ability to tella good book from 
a bad one, and thoroughly infected with the examination 
fright—that cancer which is eating the vitality out of public 
schools.’’ There is no question but that text-books, which 
should be made attractive and interesting to the children, are 
absolutely divested of most of their real helpfulness to the 
child’s mental and moral progress by their association with 
‘‘ examination papers,’’ and that the extreme nervousness of 
our children is in a large measure due to this school-room 
hobgoblin. We are told that our mothers were ‘‘ born before 
nerves came in fashion.’’ Aye! and they were born before 
‘‘ written examinations’’ became fashionable, too. Ihave in 
my mind the picture of two little ones who, under the strain 
of preparation for examination, had carried their books te 
bed with them. There they lay in the full light of the gas 
jet, the open books partially covering their pale, troubled 
faces, asleep only to dream of figures and failures. Said a 
friend at my side, ‘‘ How I wish that picture could be put 
where it would teach its lesson!’’ Said another, ‘‘ I’ve 
always been a strong advocate of our present school system, 
but this is a side of it I never dreamed of.’’ ‘Then, too, the 
strain on nerves, time and strength of the teacher! She must 
go carefully over all these papers, perfectly conscious, if she 
1; a thoughtful woman, that they very imperfectly indicate 
the child’s real attainments. She knows that thoughtful, 
conscientious Benny, in his nervous anxiety, has blundered 
all the way through, while rollicking, haphazard Tim, by 
‘*sheer good luck,’’ has made his mark. And now for the 
result. Modest, -self-depreciating Benny has lost all confi- 
dence in himself —he is discouraged and more or less dis- 
gusted, probably. Such a child’s self-reliance is jeopardized 
by this process, while Tim has gained a cheap victory, and 
his life’s aims and ambition are cheapened accordingly. -Now, 
this is not mere theory, but the result of investigation and the 
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testimony of some of our very best teachers. How constantly 
are we reminded that we have to fall back on the country 
school house for our best public men! Now, why is this? 
Certainly not because culture is debilitating. But it is because 
this thing isn’t culture. It is only text-book gymnastics. 
Says Miss Burt: ‘*‘ The first business of the public schoo] 
ought to be to give a child a confirmed taste for good litera- 
ture. Ifachild leaves school at twelve with a hunger for 
good books, he is,started in the way of self-education.’’ This 
is unquestionably true, and with the life of labor, which 
ought to keep a wholesome balance of the intellectual and 
the physical, this poor boy, with his mental digestion 
in vigorous active operation, will at thirty stand before the 
world every inch a man, while your boy who has been 
pushed on through the various grades — standing high in his 
markings all the way, graduating promisingly from ‘the high 
school, and then from the university, disappoints all his 
friends — he has no taste for a profession, no adaptibility to 
business. Why?  Becatse he was faught, not EDUCATED. 
Rs Gu Bile Be 

Ir history repeats itself, it also apparently contradicts itself. 
Here have the papers been bubbling over, like a super-heated 
caldron, with ebullitions of wrath against our northern abuse 
of the negro on account of his color, and in the very midst 
of, it all starts forth the anomaly of Thomas L. Johnson, the 
sable dish-washer, receiving tribute from a brilliant assem- 
blage in Kinsley’s banquet hall. ‘Tne ‘‘ why,’’ which it is the 
duty of the latter-day philosopher to put to every unusual 
phenomenon, Is in this case easily answered. While Thomas 
Johnson was first a slave and later a dish washer, he rose, and 
rose by rapid bounds to chief dish-washer, dining-room man, 
captain of the watch and head waiter. Then on to the mis- 
slonary post in Colorado, to Spurgeon’s College, London, and 
off to the dark continent as a missionary! Doubtless the 
white ma, had he contented himself with only menial occu- 
pations, would now occupy the place of the colored race—pro- 
viding, of course, the latter had fulfilled the duties now devolv- 
ing upon his paler brother. ‘The northern negro is at last 
well rid of his greatest dead weight, slavery, and will 
undoubtedly push forward in the future with constantly in- 
creasing strides. ‘The colored race have in their make-up an 
element now absent from our civilization, which will in later 
years prove a valuable factor. And even now the people of 
the new Unitarian Temple church are showing us something 
of their grit. They have our Christmas greeting. 


Some More Editorial Wanderings. 


Again Unity paragraphs have been dropping into the mail 
bag as the editor has been rolling around the country. 
Returning from the Michigan Conference (reported in our 
last) on Thursday, the 8th, on Friday, the gth, he took the 
‘‘cannon-ball’’ train for Philadelphia, finding hospitable 
shelter in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mangasarian, preaching 
next morning and evening from the platform of St. George's 
hall to large, earnest and fresh congregations. There is an 
elasticity about this independent movement, as in that of 
others of the kind, which suggests a constituency which belongs 
to Unitarian churches, which, must we not admit, from internal 
defects, we have not yet been able to reach. On Monday the 
senior editor gave his lecture on ‘‘ Browning,’’ before the 
New Century Club in the afternoon, and in Mr. Ames’ 
church in the evening. On Tuesday he studied Philadelphia 
on those points which do most vitally touch the interests he 
has nearest at heart. The fraternity existing among the 
liberal churches of Philadelphia seems delightful. The three 
Unitarian churches of Philadelphia, the Camden church, the 
Independent Society at St. George’s hall, with the patri- 
archal spirit of Dr. Furness, give five ministers who promptly 
respond to every call of co-operation. 

Last Sunday a Round Robin exchange had been planned 
for, when every one preached in somebody else’s pulpit ; and 
it is intended to set the wheel going in this fashion once 
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every two months,—the results of which must be exceedingly 
gratifying. Tuesday gave time fora glimpse into the school- 
rooms of the Ethical Culture Society; the studio of S. H. 
Morse, whose beautiful head of Emerson the Unrry publishers 
have made available to western buyers; the Manual Training 
High School of Philadelphia, with its 3a9 boys, whose faces 
are illuminated with enthusiasm. by the school, which to us 
seemed to be, all things considered, the most perfectly 
equipped and admirably managed institution of the kind we 
have ever visited. But thething most interesting in Philadelphia 
to ‘‘yeeditor’’ isthe Children’s Aid Society and Bureau of In- 
formation, which in five years’ time has revolutionized the 
treatment of dependent children in the state of Pennsylvania, 
emptied the almshouses of the state of over 1,300 little ones, 
closed two ‘‘institutions’’ in the city of Philadelphia, and 
saved to the city thousands of dollars of money—all by 
following the divine method of ‘‘ setting the solitary in 
families’’ as opposed to the human method of setting the 
solitary in ‘‘ institutions.’’ On Tuesday night we met a 
gathering of Mr. Mangasarian’s people, and at midnight 
started for Boston. ‘Thursday was Unity Club day at the 
Unitarian headquarters on Beacon street—the first of many 
institutes, we trust. Nearly forty different clubs and churches 
were represented. The addresses of Messrs. Hale, Cooke and 
Dole, and the papers of Messrs. Rich, Lyon and Spaulding, 
with the questionings and the answers intermingled, gave an 
impulse to thinking and studying activities of churches which 
we trust will justify the outlay of strength and time which the 
meeting involved. ‘Thursday, 7 P. M., the editor started for 
Chicago, which he reached on Saturday morning in time for 
some communings with the genial and earnest Armenian, 
whose sincerity and eloquence charmed the six different 
audiences that were privileged to greet him, and in time to 
put the child-saving methods of Philadelphia into the last 
Sunday morning’s sermon, and to find the accumulation of 
duties which conspire to impoverish these editorial columns, 
but not to dampen our holiday joys or to weaken our Christ- 
mas greetings. 
Ideas of God. 
“We See As We Are.” 

We see in God what we are in oursélves. We call our- 
selves finite, him infinite; but that which we think of as in- 
finite for him is what exists as finite in ourselves. The differ- 
ence to our minds is of degree rather than kind. At any 
given time, the God whom the nation worships is the reflex of 
its own highest conception of power and morality and intelli- 
gence. As man grows wiser and better, our image in the 
heavens takes on beauty. 

It is so with things much less important than God’s char- 
acter and wisdom. Very long ago it was noticed that the 
Ethiopian gave his god a black face and woolly hair, while 
the Thracian gave 47s his own blue eyes and fair complexion. 
In our Christian art the Virgin’s face betrays the nationality 
of the painter. Murillo makes her a Spanish peasant gir}; 
Raphael, an Italian woman, with some Roman ruins in the 
background. The German artists made their angels round- 
faced fraus. Two or three hundred years ago a Dutchman 
wrote a book to prove that Dutch was the language of Para- 
dise. But the old Epicureans thought that the gods probably 
spoke Greek; and Brigham Young said that English is God’s 
language; and Swedenborg, with ear laid a little closer to the 
truth, reveals that the angels always seem to be talking in the 
tongue to which each listener was born. And thus it is 
throughout religion. If our idea of creation is mainly that 
of manufacture, then God is the great machinist, making and 
repairing his worlds; and anything but that will seem a little 
like ‘‘atheism.’’ If our idea of providence be still that 
which the ancient Jew held, and very naturally held 2,500 
years ago, then God is the arbitrary elector and pre-ordainer 
of a man’s and a nation’s destiny; and if one deny ‘special 
providence,’’ and answers to petitions, he will seem to us a 
man with no religiousness. If our idea of divine goodness 
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and of justice be still that of Augustine’s age, 1,500 years 
ago, then we can believe in the literal dogmas of trans- 
mitted guilt and transmitted propitiation and the fearful fate of 
unbelievers; and God will be the great merchant, then, barter- 
ing man’s salvation for so much suffering paid over by another. 
Let one doubt the moral possibility of such a transaction and 
we shall tell him—at least, in this nineteenth century, dear 
friends tell us,—‘* You are not feeling the enormity of sin.’’ 

This instantaneous creator, this special providence, this in- 
terposing God, this chosen nation, this supernatural deliverer 
and teacher, have had their place in the seeing of the past 
and really made men’s joy and faith, because by these sym- 
bols. their minds have best grasped the idea of God’s life in 
nature and history. As men are, they see in nature and in his- 
tory. ‘To accept the theologic origin of the earth from the 
book of Genesis, is as if we should believe the nurse-girl’s tale 
to the three-year-old boy about the origin of his little 
brother that has just been born into the home. The legends 
of the book of Genesis were noble science for their own day; 
they make a noble poem, but no science at all for our day. 
Or again, to judge of an historical question, like the ‘‘ origin 
of Christianity,” save from the standpoint of a somewhat wide 
study, is as if a man should lecture on the sun, knowing nothing 
of what the spectroscope and telescope have shown within the 
last thirty years. Very noble are the words of the New Testa- 
ment; but he, again, who insists that their nobleness is utterly 
beyond parallel in other bibles, or that they are unmixed 
with intellectual error, or that they represent all moral ideals, 
or that the spiritual impu'se Jesus and Paul gave to the 
Roman world, can not be explained except by miracle,— 
such a friend betrays his reverence, indeed, for his parents 
and his minister, but reverence rather than a sense of the great- 
ness of the human mind and the wonder of the universe. -He 
does not betray ripened knowledge. ‘The vast good which a 
Jesus and a Bible do is toemphasize, and so to introduce, the 
better view. The harm which a Jesus and a Bible do is that 
the reverence for them keeps the old views prominent when it 
is time for farther change. That is not their fault, but ours. 
No,—hardly our ‘“‘ fault.’’ Our fear of losing some vision 
that we know has been helpful,.tends to make us disown the 
actually better vision that comes afresh to us, who have eight- 
een hundred years more of insight organized within us. It 
is true that one may not only rashly give up, but rashly lay 
hold of, the better thought; in which case it will not do him 
all its good. But the fact remains, that, with the broader 
reading of to-day into the long précesses of man’s develop- 
ment, the seeming exceptions disappear, and we are led on to 
grander glimpses of a God as uniform in history as in the 
operations of the rest of nature; led on to see that in accord- 
ance with great laws,— 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
. And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.”’ 


This, the grander view, is the later one. Why? Because the 
earlier ages could not see the truth in it, man’s eyes not then 
having acquired enough experience. As the light flows into 
our minds and shows us all phenomena in new relations, one 
by one the old ideas fade and vanish, not into nothingness,— 
we need never be afraid of that in regard to anything that has 
once been profound conviction of the world,—not into noth- 
ingness, but to give place to something aim to the old 
thought, which is truer than the old; and this in turn, no 
doubt, must suffer change into something better yet. Never 
think that you have got to the end of your thinking; never 
dream that there is not a truer and better yet than you ever 
thought. 

And with that caution ever borne in mind, and openly 
avowed, it seems higher truthfulness to utter the best truth 
possible to our hour rather than to keep the shut lips in re- 
ligion which some men prefer; higher truthfulness, for in- 
stance, to say of the One Almighty Force of the universe, 
‘‘Ttis our Father,’’ rather than to call it ‘‘ the Unknowable.”’ 
To that extent—its righteousness—it is not unknowable ; the 
mystery lying not below, but above, all our ideas of human 
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personality and goodness, and life. God is all that we 
think and name, and infinitely more. I know we have our 
wonders over much in nature that looks heartless ; I know we 
can not answer our own questions or another’s about much in 
aches and tragedies in birth and life and death and history; 
I know that there is an easy-going ‘‘ optimism ’”’ that is not 
the real ‘‘ faith in goodness’’ so much as a real numbness to 
other people’s pangs ; I know that some of the very best men 
and women, those most sensitive to other’s pangs, and whose 
life is a long self-sacrifice,—that some of these are among 
those must ready to confess their mental bewilderment over 
nature’s seeming Calvinism. And yet I know, too, that tested 
by serenity in trial and by power of making others serene in 
trial, these very persons are often the very ones who make 
true Jesus’ beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 


they shall see—God!’’ Be pure, you see the pure,—for 
‘‘ you see as youare.’’ Bethe brotherly, you see the Fatherly 
and Motherly, for ‘‘ you see as you are.’’ Be loyal to the 


good, you can not help, deep in your being, seeing and trust- 
ing in that Good as source and end of all,—that 1s, 
seeing and trusting in what other men call ‘‘God;’’ for 
‘* you see as you are.’’ 

Trust that little spelling lesson of the five short words. It 
will spell us out life’s deepest riddles finally. Let faith in it 
sustain us and make us brave if ever our minds feel compelled 
to give up cherished old beliefs and go wandering forth, at 
first not knowing what new shelter will take the place of the 
old homestead. It is often a great comfort when beset with 
religious doubts, or with the great life-darknesses of any kind, 
to remember that ‘‘ we are seeing only as we are,’’ and there- 


fore that we never are seeing to the dottom of the fact; and 
that, meanwhile, 


Our faiths are foolish by falling below, 

Not coming above, what God will show ; 

That his commonest thing holds a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never past; 
God’ s fact, in the present, or in the to-be, 
Outshines the best that we think we see. 


W. C. G. 
CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


Discovery. 


The flower I sought of early morn, 

At home, in nooks of dew-strewn grass, 
Another, coming travel-worn, 

Had plucked upon the mountain pass. 


Was the sweet secret his or mine? 
I quarrel not that men have known 
By other ways a glimpse divine 
Of truths I Geemed my garden’s own. 
HorAcE L, TRAUBEL. 


Widows in India and ‘‘the Ramabai Circle.’’ 


Although India is often vaguely thought of as inhabited by 
semi-civilized heathen or by negroes on a plane with African 
Savages, it is in reality a country that has had a settled and 
highly organized civilization for at least two thousand years, 
and its people are of the same blood as the ruling nations of 
the world. They have progressed little in many centuries, it 
is true ; but with their elaborate social and religious systems, 
their educated class, their venerable traditions, they can hardly 
be regarded as barbarians. 

One of India’s most harmful characteristics is its degrada- 
tion of women. Hindu women are of two classes only, wives 
and widows, betrothals and marriages taking place in child- 
hood. All women are considered inferior to men. They 
exist for men, and not for themselves ; they hold no property, 
receive no education, have no power. A wife is literally her 


* «The High Caste Hindu Woman,’ Philadelphia, 1887; 8°. Price, 
$1.25. Address the Pundita Ramabai, 1400 North 2!st street, Philadelphia. 
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husband’s slave—of use only to bear his children and do his 
work. A widow is even worse off. From the moment of her 
husband’s death she is a creature to be despised and tormented, 
Dressed always in the garb of disgrace, she can eat but one 
meal of coarse food a day and must fast two days every month, 
abstaining from drink as well as food. She can attend no 
merry-making, no household or religious festival. She can 
never marry again. In the eyes of the people a curse rests 
upon her, and they shrink from her look or touch. If the 
betrothed husband of a child dies before the marriage, she 
too is a widow until death. It is believed that in some pre- 
vious state of existence she has murdered this betrothed hus. 
band, and that now as a punishment he is taken away from her. 
Therefore her parents and friends hold it a sacred duty to 
carry out the punishment which is for the purifying of her 
soul. She is shut away from her companions, made to fast 
and do the meanest work, allowed no recreation or pleasure, 
and in every possible way made to feel that she is, and must 
always be, an outcast, cursed by heaven and despised by men. 
If, as often happens, she is in the care of her husband's 
family, she is regarded with hate, as being the instrument of 
his death, and all the necessary miseries of her position are 
aggravated. 

The widow has no chance of escape except by death. If 
she runs away from her home she can hold no property, and 
so throws herself upon the world penniless. By this action 
she loses caste, and being both an outcast and a widow, no 
one, however low his social position, will either hire her for 
any kind of work or receive her into his house. Formerly 
she was encouraged to sacrifice herself upon the funeral pyre 
of her husband, thus gaining the highest place in heaven for 
herself, and also enabling her husband’s soul to ascend quickly 
to its rest. 

Through the efforts of certain Hindus, and by the inter- 
vention of the English government at their request, this custom 
has been prohibited, and now the widow’s only «hance for 
escape by honorable self-sacrifice is to drown herself in one of 
the sacred rivers. That act, she is assured, will purchase 
exalted happiness for herself and her husband ; and numbers 


of these unhappy women avail themselves of this mode of 
deliverance. 


No doubt natural affection to some small extent lightens 
these terrible burdens of widowhood; but it is a system 
rooted in thousands of years of custom, and demanded by 
tradition, by public opinion, by law, and above all by reli- 
gion. 

From this nation comes one of its women, anda widow, 
the Pundita Ramabai, asking for sympathy and codperation 
in her life-work, the elevation of women in India. With 
the exception of her cousin, she is the only Hindu woman 
who has ever come tothis country; her presence is as novel as 
her message is thrilling. Her father, one of the educated 
priestly class, held the view that women should have the same 
educational rights as men, and in the face of Litter persecution 
educattd his wife and two daughters. When Ramabai was 
growing into womanhood he died, and his wife and older 
daughter soon followed him. One brother was left, and with 
him Ramabai traveled through India, studying its customs 
and religion, and finally began to lecture. She became 4 
member of a school of eclectic thinkers, called the Brahmo 
Somaj, the members of which, having given up the degraded 
popular form of their native religion, accept the good things 
in all religions and try to live true lives according to their 
own sense of right, and through. them Ramabai was led to 
become a Christian. Her brother died, and then followed 
her marriage with a man of her own choice, an educated 
native lawyer. Two years later he too died, and soon after 
she went to England, where for two years she held the chair 
of Sanskrit in a Cheltenham College for women, and gained 
during that time complete command of the English language: 

In March, 1886, she came to this country to be present at 
the graduation of her cousin, Dr. Anandibai Joshee, from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, and since that 
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time she has visited various places in the United States, with 
the view of arousing interest in her work. Her cousin was to 
have been her helper; but death that has been such a fate to 
her has deprived her of this support, and now she stands 
among us entirely alone. She is a small, gentle woman of 
twenty-nine years, with erect head, sensitive mouth and chin, 
and a soft, well-managed voice. She speaks with perfect ease 
and self-possession, and her words bear witness to a fine cul- 
ture, a broad mind, a keen reason, a clear sight, and a cool, 
indomitable courage and persistence that puts to shame our 
theories of woman’s incapacity and Hindu inferiority. 

Her object ts the elevation of Hindu women through edu- 
cation, and chiefly by the Hindus themselves. Natives 
would have an intimate knowledge of the people’s needs and 
of the most effective methods of work among them. Not 
having to contend against the prejudice and aversion felt 
toward all foreigners, especially the English, they could work 
with far less friction and waste. ‘The mission work in general 
is sadly hampered by this prejudice, and the mission schools 
for girls have especial difficulties. Pupils are obtained with 
great difficulty, and even then are allowed to remain in 
school but two or three years, being withdrawn by their 
parents ‘by the time they are ten years old. ‘They are not 
permitted to study at home; and their life after marriage is 
such as to counteract and obliterate whatever good they may 
have received during their short school days. 

In view of all this Ramabai wishes to put the women in the 
way of helping themselves. She believes that work can be 
begun most effectively among the high caste women—that is, 
among the women of the class which already educates its 
men. Her plan is carefully thought out and defined. As 
soon as she has money enough to make a safe beginning she 
will return to India, taking one or two American women as 
assistant teachers, and in the most cultured portion of the 
country open a woman’s school. Her pupils are to be edu- 
cated with the ultimate object of going out as teachers for the 
women in their homes. ‘lhe wives, of course, are not avail- 
able ; but the widows—especially the ‘* child-widows,’’ who 
are just of the educating age—have nothing to bind them to 
their homes, everything to force them away; and of these 
high caste widows alone there are 600,000 in India. _ In view 
of their miserable life and its utter hopelessness, the Pundita 
has ground for believing that they would gladly avail them- 
selves of this avenue of relief and substitution. 

The school is to give at least the ground-work of a thorough 
modern Christian education, teaching especially science and 
the English language and literature. Although it is to be 
entirely secular in the subjects taught, the Bible will be placed 
in the hands of the pupils, and they will be encouraged in 
every way to give it their private study and attention. By 
this means, by familiarizing them with Christian literature, 
and by the constant influence of the Christian lives of their 
teachers, it is hoped to win them from their perverted and 
inadequate religion to a practical Christianity. While no 
formal religious instruction will be undertaken, the tone of 
the school will be distinctly Christian, and the Christian 
principles upon which modern civilization rests will pervade 
its teaching. 

As to the obstacles in the way of this work, there are doubt- 
less many. In the beginning, at least, little co-operation can 
be expected from the Hindus themselves, for in the main they 
have not yet awakened to the need of the work. Little can 
be expected from the resident English. Ramabai hopes, 
however, that when once started the school will attract a good 
number of the unfortunate widows, and that, sooner or later, 
some among the educated men—a few of whom are already 
beginning to recognize the need of woman’s education—may 
see its value and give it their aid and patronage. 

In regard to her fitness to carry out this plan, no one who 
has seen the Pundita can doubt that her cool common sense, 
her practical methods, together with her knowledge of her 
people, her education, her devoted Christianity, and above 
all her quiet firmness of purpose, would make probable the 
success of schemes more ‘doubtful than this. In support of 
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her project, she says: ‘‘ There is no better way—as far as my 
knowledge of my own people goes—of introducing the king- 
dom of God and the gospel of our Savior in India, than by 
approaching the philosophical Hindu mind in a rational aid 
practical way.’’ 

The school can not be self-supporting for some years. As 
women can hold no property, the pupils will be without money, 
and must be fed and clothed as well as educated ; but Rama- 
bai believes that ten years will either establish it on a self- 
supporting basisor indicate it as a failure, and sheasks for help 
for that time only. Besides support and accommodation for 
pupils, teachers must be paid, books and apparatus bought, and 
various other expenses met ; and the Pundita has estimated 
that there will be needed $7,000 dollars a year for the 
ten years. 

A few weeks ago, at the invitation of the young women of 
the Cornell University, the Pundita Ramabai came to Ithaca 
to speak regarding her work and plans-for elevating Hindu 
women. Four meetings were held, and so great was the in- 
terest and enthusiasm aroused, that steps were at once taken 
toward the formation of a permanent organization to assist 
in her work. The result was the establishment of the ‘* Rama- 
bai Circle for the Elevation of Woman in India.’’ The offi- 
cers of the circle are a president, Miss Tupper; a secretary, 
Miss Cutting ; a treasurer, Miss Edwards; and an advisory 
council consisting of Professors Oliver, H. S. Williams, and 
Jones. The pledge of payment of one dollar a year for ten 
years admits to membership. Communication with Ramabai 
is to be kept up, and meetings are to be called at the discre- 
tion of the president. ‘The object is to furnish money for 
Ramabai’s school, and it has been suggested that the circle 
endeavor to support one of the American teachers whom 
Ramabai desires to take with her to India. Already about 
thirty professors and fifty students have become members of 
the circle, and the sums pledged per year range from one to 
twenty dollars. 

We would refer any who desire further details to a work* 
recently published by Ramabai, at the request of her Ameri- 
can friends, in which, to use her own words, she has tried, as 
clearly as she could, ‘‘ to give a correct idea of the high caste 
woman’s life, her social and religious rights, her needs, and 
how we can meet them.”’ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, June 4, 1887. 

The Three Stone Steps. 

Dante, the great poet, was seeking a way up the mountain 
of Purgatory. Although Purgatory is described as a steep 
mountain, the poet intended its highest meaning to be to us 
the willing bearing of the pains and trials found along the 
rugged ways of life. Thus the soul becomes cleansed from 
sin. It is so natural to be impatient with our troubles. But 
Dante saw, as wise men all see, that the true course is to desire 
that frame of mind to turn these into good. ‘The famous 
Latin poet, Virgil, was his guide. Yet sometimes he was 
obliged to turn to others for advice when the way became 
devious. Such was the case now. Since reaching the foot 
of the mountain they had looked in vain for the path to the 
summit, which signifies that it is not easy to learn how to 
bear ourselves in the various struggles of life. They had, in 
fact, wandered the whole day long, and the evening was now 
at hand. What made their position more difficult was, one 
they met told them that they were now liable to be attacked by 
a greatserpent. ‘‘Yet keep on,”’ said their informer, ‘‘until you 
reach the green dell hollowed out in the mountain side, where 
a company of people are resting, and two angels will protect 
you there.’’ 

The poets came to the dell. It was clothed in the most 
vivid green, and embellished with flowers of hues more beau- 
tiful than any Dante had seen on earth. The company were 
singing. Dante saw that they were kings, emperors, and 
others of authority, who had, on account of their many duties, 
put off till the last moment the day of repentance. Here they 
still lingered. So hard is it to overcome habits of procrasti- 
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‘nation! Suddenly some one cried, ‘‘ The serpent!’’ 
great terror Dante drew close to his guide. The horrid rep- 
tile came gliding through the grass and flowers, sometimes 
turning back its head and sleeking itself after the way of 
beasts. But even before it was seen, two beautiful angels had 
hovered downward, and now they moved protectingly near— 
one on each side of the dell. They were clad in green, their 
green wings being like gauze, and each bore a flaming sword. 

At sight of their glittering weapons the serpent retreated. 
And now, as there was no further danger, the angels took their 
flight back toward heaven. _ By the serpent Dante meant the 
fear which glides into our hearts when all is uncertain before 
us; by the angels, he meant hope that springs up ever fresh 
and green. Hope will put fear to rout. 

Dante’s mood grew calmer, and he fell asleep. Because he 
had so patiently sought the way, and was so eager to be freed 
from his sins, help was to be given him. Another angel ap- 
peared, and gently bore him to a place not far from the true 
entrance to Purgatory. How surprised he was when awaken- 
ing! Virgil bade him be of goed-cheer. ‘‘ We are sure now 
of ascending the mountain,’” he said. Dante looked about 
him and saw what seemed a gallery of rock. But near by was 
a gate, with three stone steps leading to it. On the topmost 
step rested the feet of an angel, who sat on the threshold of 
the gate. Dante tried to fix his eyes upon him, but could not 
for the brightness. 

‘‘Whence come you?’’ asked the warder. ‘‘ This man 
was brought here by a messenger from heaven,’’ answered 
Virgil. ‘‘ He may enter, then, if he is able to cross these 
steps.’” Dante hastened to examine them. The lowest was 
pure and polished white marble. The second was like dark 
rock that had long been burnt in the furnace, being cracked 
through its length and its breadth. The third was deep red, 
like blood—a glowing porphyry. He saw the meaning. 
Would he be able to cross them? First, did his mind clearly 
mirror forth to him his sin, with none of it concealed, as the 
white marble indicated? Next, was his repentance so sincere 
his heart was broken at thought of his guilt, bearing the 
sign of the cross, like the second stone? And, last, was he 
willing to give his life in the eager strife for purification, as 
the flaming, blood-red stone suggested ? 

Dante felt that he could answer, ‘‘ Yes!’’ In humbleness, 
yet with great gratitude, he ascended the steps without falter- 
ing, and the heavenly porter ‘‘ pushed open the sacred door.”’ 

ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 
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Miss Curtis: ASketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, pp. 271. $1.25. 


There is excellent discipline in reading such a book as 
‘Miss Curtis.’’ ‘To those who happily have learned to en- 
joy life with undisguised adaptation to its disciplinary pre- 
dominance, the volume offers rare opportunities. There is 
for them an exhilaration in the exercise of sustaining mental 
balance under difficulties. This book supplies such difficulties 
toa lavish degree, the ruling one being its subtlety, which 
really comprises them all. To one who is impervious to dis- 
cipline—and we have known one or two such—who laughs, cries, 
is horrified, amused, exalted or scandalized in rapid succession 
by passing events, either in or out of a book, without a troub- 
lesome sense of personal responsibility as to the application of 
those emotions or their eauses, this story is very beguiling ;— 
especially if that one be living a life closely embedded in 
‘‘social’’ intricacies. To the plain-going reader, who does 
not like to be perplexed, we do not recommend it. 

The perspective of the narrative is an ‘interesting feature. 
The whole spirit of it, as relating to the human undercurrent 
of life, is pathetically, ‘‘so near and yet so far,’’ that it is 
filled with the odor of incessant tragedy from beginning to 
end ; as there is no ‘‘ plot’’ to the story, the cause of this 
tragedy is sufficiently invisible to resemble the dim, vanishing 
point of sight in a sharply perspective etching. One wonders 
whether the author intended to convey tragedy or comedy in 
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high life, or to be thoroughly realistic, which is as much as to 
say that each of these phases is artistically evidenced. 

The remote and impersonally personal attitude of each of 
the specimen characters and their principles of action, 
throw the whole scene into a certain Japanese relief which is 
very striking. We might say the book is intensely modern, 
and stop just there, except that it wouid leave the les: subtle, 
but mutually intense half of life in the modern, entirely un- 
represented. It might have been called a fairy story out- 
right, ora goblin nightmare, and have done with it. But it 
isn’t. It is called a Sketch, and ¢s aérated character study, 
There is a quaint, antique air with its modernness, which is 
peculiarly contradictory. That is sometimes one of the sub- 
tleties of highly frictionized society, where church and parish 
life and religious elements run through it all. 

It begins with two children, who are not children, but of- 
ferings upon an altar of ‘‘ character,’’ ‘‘ principle,’’ and social 
demand. Their experiences in the first of the story are the 
most strongly marked features in the book. No such childish 
maladies as measles or mumps appear ; but the little girl, while 
passing out of her childhood, and not yet a young lady, 
charges herself, in her journal, ‘‘in imitation of mock phil- 
osophy’’ with de7ag something far more difficult to deal with 
—‘‘a potentiality and a conscious personality.”’ The 
mature decision and prompt action of the brother and 
sister are startling products of their surroundings and of the 
inculcated self-suppression of a minister’s family. Miss Curtis, 
who figures as an eccentric benefactress, begins by being 
an ogress, is gradually warmed by the genuine spirit of the 
young girl, and ends by revealing to her at the last the un- 
developed possibilities for tenderness that have lain hidden 
and encrusted all her life. Many points that we would like to 
speak of, we must pass over for want of space. The sketch 
is like an etching, because all that which is mo?¢ there stands 
out in bold relief from the scarcity and sharpness of the out- 
line which holds it together. gE. T. ‘1. 
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Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
trations by Birket Foster. 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
L. B. Humphrey. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 
fred Frederias. 

Tt was the Calmand Stient Night. Alfred Dornet. 

Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
signs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. Felicia Hemans. Designs by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. Lee & Shepard: Boston. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. Price of the above, 50 cents each. 

Dainty little holiday books are all these, and beautifully 
illustrated. The poems have long since become a part of 
ourselves, and we love to see them again and again given to 
the world in new and attractive garb. 


Thomas Gray. Lllus- 


Alfred Tennyson. [Illustrations from Miss 


Edmund H. Sears. Illustrated by Al- 


Illustrated. 
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Faith's Festivals. By Mary Lakeman. Lee & Shepard: Boston. A.C. 
McClurg, Chicago. Pp. 65. $1.00. 


The story of a life beautifully told in four Christmas and 
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THE HOME. 
Christmas. 

Swing in your steeples, swing, 

O Christmas bell; ! 
With melody ascending, 

Your music swells ; 
While little children sing 

Their happy voices blending. 


This day, long years ago, 

: A life began, 

And grew in heavenly beauty— 
A son of man. 

Men learned of him to know 
The holiness of duty. 
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O dreaming soul, awake 
From visions dim, 
To find a joy unswerving, 
Through following him! 
In healing hearts that ache, 
In lowly, faithful serving. 
ANNA M, PRar‘’. 


How Blossom and Royal Prolonged Christmas. 


Christmas was almost there. Papa had been off on a long 
jaunt, and wrote that he would reach grandpa’s Christmas eve 
and wanted wife and babies to meet him there. But mam- 
ma’s arm had been ‘‘ all bokted up’’ and was weak, stiff and 
painful; the roads were ‘‘all bokted up,’’ too, and anything 
but inviting to hospital and nursery traveling, besides mam- 
ma had on her hands a minister who was “‘all bokted up,’’ 
also, having resigned his pulpit, withdrawn from one denomi- 
nation, and had come asking fellowship in another. Bessie 
had gone home for a regular Norwegian festival. The rain 
outside, the depressed guest inside, the maimed mamma, the 
absent papa did not seem to promise a very brilliant Christ- 
mas for Blossom and Royal, but they were a cheertul, loving 
little couple, full of ‘‘ faith, hope and charity.’’ 

In the sitting-room hung a small wood-cut, called ** Home- 
less.’’ The forlorn, ragged little waif was a living reality to 
them, and they often tried to comfort him, especially as the 
holidays drew near, telling him daily that if he would only 
‘‘tome Twistmas we'll ’vide our tandy wis you.’’ The day 
before Christmas a lady called, saying that she was trying to 
get a bit of Christmas for two children near, whose 
father was a worthless man and the mother ill. The six-year- 
old girl ca:ried milk to customers and had no mittens. The 
little boy was still younger. Mamma had just finished a pair 
of such pretty blue seamed mittens. Blossom had watched 
their slow growth with great interest, for mamma could only 
knit a few minutes ata time with her lame hand. They were 
done now, tassels and all, ready for wear. 

The little couple had listened attentively to the story. 
Homeless had come sure enough, and brought his sister with 
him. Mamma gave the children the candy she had bought 
for their Christmas, telling them that they could do as they 
pleased with it—give it or keep it until to-morrow, but that she 
could not go out for any more. Roy took the candy, looked 
it carefully over, sighed, meditated awhile, looked at Home- 
less, who seemed more utterly forlorn than ever, and. proba- 
bly thought, ‘‘I only promised to aizvide;’’ then at Blossom, 
who said slowly— 

‘©? Es dive it to ’em.”’ 

Carrying it hervically to Mrs. K., he said tenderly: 
dot a dood papa, an’ my mamma isn’t in bed.”’ 

Blossom held the pretty mittens in her hands and looked 
at them, then at Homeless. ‘These mittens had grown stitch 
by stitch, and there had been knit into them so many day- 
dreams, they matched her new blue plaid cloak, and papa 
hadn’t seen them either, and it would take mamma oh! so 
long to knit another pair. She thought it all over, for mam- 
ma had said, ‘‘ They are yours, dear, but remember how 
long it will be before you get others.’’ She turned pleading 
eyes on Homeless, but there he sat as fixed in his woe as the 
weeping Niobe. Then she thought aloud (a habit of hers—) 

‘¢ Her monner is sick. S’e has to tarry milk in ’e told, an’ 
s’e’s dot no mittens.’’ 

Thrusting them behind her, she, backed up to Mrs. K., 
saying: ‘‘ Tate ’em, tate em to ’e ’ittle dirl,’’ and she ran 
into mamma’s room and closed the door. 

The little ones went to bed that night with their heads so 
full of the surprise in store for Homeless and his sister that 
they forgot all about their own stockings. In the evening a 
gentleman called with a package, saying: ‘‘ Mrs. K. told me 
about the candy and mittens. This is for the children, and 
not for missionary purposes, remember. ”’ 

Next morning Roy awoke, saying in surprise: 
Blossom!! We fordot our tockin’s nast night.”’ 
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But the wise Blossom replied seriously: ‘* Nezer min’. 
Papa dihka det home an’ mamma touldn’t do out, an’ 
Bessie’s done, so I duess it’s no matter.”’ 

At breakfast mamma handed them the package the gentle- 
man brouglit the night before, saying: ‘‘ Mr. F. left this for 
you two, last evening.’’ It proved a box of Gunther’s choicest 
candies. Oh, how lovely! How came he to think of it? 
How good he was; and inthe fullness of their gratitude, 
Roy exclaimed— 

“Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! We'll det him a whole ballel of tatter- 
pillers next summer.’’ 

‘¢’?Es,’’ added Blossom, ‘‘an’ toads, an’ dear ‘ittle snakes.’’ 

‘*An’ tatoe buds an’ gwasshoppers,’’ chimed in Roy. 
‘Oh, aint you dlad ’e ozer chil’ns has dot’e ozer tandy, 
taus now we’se all dot tandy,’’ he added. 

‘« An’ ’e ozer ’ittle dirl’s dlad s’es dot sut niceé mitttens to 
teep her finders warm,’’ said generous Blossom, as she looked 
out of the window and saw the air full of flurrying snowflakes. 

Soon the expressmzn came with the Christmas box from 
grandma and the aunties. Then the ‘‘ ohs’’ and the “‘ahs,’’ 
and the dancing of feet and the clapping of hands—all the more 
intense because the little hearts had expanded, purified and 
refined under the influence of their self-forgetting, There 
was no reproach to them now in the attitude of Homeless. 
Had they not warmed him with mittens and comforted him 
with candy? Suddenly into their joy came a new thought. 
Couldn’t they have another Christmas when papa came 
home? ‘Taking out a few caramels to celebrate this Christ- 
mas, they put the candy and Christmas box away. The 
next five days were spent in devising all sorts of surprises ; 
rehearsals were held, and no end of suggestions advanced. 

New Year’s Eve the kindergarten teacher must be invited, 
and ‘‘ the stranger within their gates’’ was there still ; papa 
had just returned, and after tea all were seated around the 
bright fire in the back parlor when Mamma and Roy 
quietly disappeared. Mamma returned soon, and Blossom 
looked very conscious and mirthful. Papa asked ,‘‘ Where is 
Roy?’’ ‘The answer was a bugle-blast on the other side of 
the sliding doors. ‘‘Qh! Papa! It’s Santataus! Open ’e 
door twick! ”’ cried Blossom, clapping her hands. Papa threw 
the doors apart, exclaiming: ‘‘No. It’s Kris Kringle, our 
Christ child.”’ 

There in a sleigh, covered with a robe of fluffy white cotton, 
with a little red cap surmounting his crown of golden curls, 
eyes as blue as the heavens on a bright June day, and cheeks 
whose flush rivaled that sea-sheH tint that ever mocks the 
artist’s brush, surrounded by his gifts of sympathy and love 
sat Roy, a living emblem of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will 
to men.’’ Blossom immediately became his little almoner, 
distributing the gifts with a suspiciously wise knowing who 
they were for. Every one was remembered more than once, 
and last of all came the box of Gunther’s best for general 
distribution. 

But lo ! papa had disappeared, and just as little Kris Kringle 
thought he was through, a live Santa Claus, looking so like 
papa, slipped up behind and filled the sleigh in the rear. 
Again there was something for all, and another box of candy 
‘‘for Blossom and Roy.’’ This was unlooked for. ‘*‘ How 
did papa know we were doin’ tohavea Twistmas to-night ?”' 
He didn’t, but he meant they should, and had come prepared 
accordingly. Such an exuberance of joy, in the midst of 
which Blossom suddenly caught a look in the minister’s face 
that arrested her mirth. 

‘‘T wis’ you’ chil’ns was here,’’ she said. ‘‘ You’ll hasa 
Twistmas wis ’em when you det home, won’t you ?’”’ 

‘¢T hope so,’’ he replied sadly. 

Then there was a little whispered conference in the corner, 
and she returned with the full candy box, saying: ‘‘ Tate ’is 
wis you to he’p mate it.’’ And these little messengers of love 
sowed the seed of still another Christmas, and increased and 
prolonged the joy and good-will on earth. 

Is not the miracle of the widow's cruse of oil an ever-recur- 
ring event, where hearts are warm and generous? ’’ 
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$350 was sent to Tacoma—a small showing, but at 
least a beginning. To the Unitarian Association 
$463.40 had been given by the churches of the 


Associate Editors: J. V. BLake, W. C. Gan- | conference, while the former had expended upon 


NETT, F. L. Hosmer, SOLON LAUER, J]. 
LEARNED, A. JuDSON Ricu, H. M. 


JAMEs G, TOWNSEND,D.D., DAviID UTTER. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Unity Publishing Committce Messrs. JONES, 
BLAKE, GANNETT, HOSMER, LEAKNED, SIMMONS and 
L TTER, 


Weekly: $1.50 per annum. 


The date on the address label ot every sub- 
scriber indicates the time to which the subscrip- 
tion is paid. Remittances are acknowledged by 
changing this date. No written receipts are sent 
uniess requested. No paper discontinued without 
an explicit order and payment of all arrearages. 
Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or by 
postal or express order, payable to CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co, : 

Advertising, 6 cents per line; reading notices, 
12 cents, Communications regarding advertise- 
ments should be addressed to LorRD & ‘THOMAS, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


NOTES FROM’ THE FIELD. 


The Pacific Coast Unitarian Confer- 
ence met November 20-23, at Vakland, Cal., and 
was the largest and most successi{ul session yet held. 
‘lhe presence of Rev. Grindall Reynoids, secretary 
of the A. U. A., and his companion in apostolic 
journeying, Mr. S. A. Eliot, of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, added greatly to the enjoyment 
and profit of the occasion. Mr. Reynolds has 
visited every church and mission of our faith on 
the coast, and speaks with great hopefulness of the 
outlook. The essays were by Rev. B. F. Me. 
Daniel, on the “Growth and Permanence of the 
Religious Sentiment’’—a fine, thoughtful utterance; 
‘Our Unitarian Need,” by Mr. Massey, of Sacra- 
mento, who thinks us lacking in zeal; ** Books 
and Morals,’ a fresh treatment of a hackneyed 
theme, by A, W. Jackson, and soon to appear in 
a magazine; Horace Davis’ excellent paper on 
“Christianity in Japan,” since published in the 
Unitarian Review, followed by Missionary 
Knapp’s catholic enunciation of the principles 
and methods which are to guide him in his novel 
and important work in that country; Dr Stebbins’ 
admirable address on ‘* The Future of the Califor- 
nia Society,’’ which the daily press printed in full; 
and the essay which produced the profoundest 
impression of all—Thomas Eliot’s “ Divorce and 
Divorce Laws,.’’ ‘The latter will shortly appear as 
a tract in the conference series. It is a strong ut- 
terance from a wise and good man. 

Here, surely, was variety and interest enough! 
The platform meeting on “ The Outlook for Lib- 
eral Religion’’ was addressed by Mr. Keynolds, 
Mr. Greer of Tacoma, Mr, Goodenough, the Oak- 
land Universalist pastor, and a liberal Jewish 
rabbi, who made the best speech of them all. The 
Sunday-school and auxiliary meetings were not 
given time enougl, but this will be remedied at 
the next session. Strong temperance resolutions 
were passed and testimonies concerning the public 
school system and the gambling habit. ‘The at- 
tendance during the day was from 50 to 150, and 
evenings from 290 to 500. An excursion was 
made to the California state university, at Berke- 
ley, five miles from Oakland A crowded sociable 
with pleasant addresses concluded the session. 
The report of the secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
was optimistic. He said in his report that publi- 
cation work had been undertaken in a modest 
way, and various leaflets and tracts issued. The 
women’s auxiliary societies had distributed thou- 
sands of printed documents through the mails, and 
conducted a missionary correspondence with sym- 
pathizeis all over the coast. ‘The conference had 
made its first concerted effort .to raise money for 
domestic missions during the past year, and some 
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c. | this coast $5,782.85. The amount of this mission- 
Simmons, | @ry aid needed would, however, be much reduced 


during the coming year. A young Japanese, he 
said, was about to enter a Unitarian Theological 
seminary at Meadville, Pa. ‘The report next 
spoke cf hopeful and thriving movements at Oak. 
land, Spokane Falls and at Sacramento, and of 
projected societies at San José, Pomona and other 
places. 

In March last Mr. Wendte visited southern 
California, and very cheering accounts were given 
of the Unitarian churches in those parts. In the 
of the 
5,000 inhabitants in any part of California where 
a Unitarian church could not be successfully 
started. 

The relations between Unitarians and Univer- 
Salists were discussed in a broad and genial way. 
The great difficulty, the secretary said, was the 
scarcity of able ministers and preachers, the Uni- 
tarians being particularly fastidious in this respect. 
It was hoped to start a Sunday-school and church 
service in Alamedainthe nearfuture. Santa Cruz, 
Napa, Stockton, Reno and Fresno were available 
points for liberal societies. The Starr King 
Monument fund was commended to the churches. 
Every Unitarian society on the coast was now 
conducted on the free seat plan. 

In June last Mr. Wendte went north and vis 


. r¥. . . ‘ 
ited Salem, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane 


Falls, Helena, and other places, in most of which 
Unitarian societies exist. He had traveled 4,500 
miles, made 200 visits, written 1,200 or more 
letters, in addition to his work in Oakland. The 
visits of John Fiske, A. M. Knapp, Robert Coll- 
yer and Mr. Reynolds were pleasantly referred to. 
But the best results of the year were spiritual, 
and not to be set down in statistics. 

The treasurer, Mr. C. A. Murdock, showed 
that the conference receipts had been ¢689.07, 
of which $365 had been contributed for ‘Tacoma. 
It was resolved to raise $750 for the A. U. A. 
the coming year among the churches, the amount 
to be apportioned, also, to raise an equal amount 
for home mission work. Every society, save one, 
was represented at the meetings, and the spirit 
throughout was hearty and unanimous. 

DELEGATE. 


Boston.—The demand for admission tickets 
to our Globe Theater on a recent ‘Sunday evening, 
to hear the sermon of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
was very great. The house was crowded. A large 
part of the attendants were non-churchgoers. 
Whether now visible or invisible, the results of 
such people’s meetings are certainly great. 

— Kev. C. F. Dole’s lessons at Channing Hall, on 
Thursday afternoons, before Sunday-school teach- 
ers and others, are wellattended. They are highly 
instructive to young and old. In January the 
course of lessons by Rev. Francis Tiffany, on 
‘“* Ethics,” is expected to be widely popular. 
—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, our Sunday-school 
secretary, though in the midst of his winter’s 
work of editing newspaper, festival services of song, 
and new Sunday-school manuals, and filling his 
leisure time in attending local conferences and 
teachers’ unions, has accepted the invitation to join 
in the institute meeting of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Rev. J. Ll. Jones will be the guest 
speaker, and Rev. A. J. Rich the mainspring of 
the movement. Rev. C.F. Dole and W. H. Lyon 
and other clergymen will assist in making the 
bureau appreciated. 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequaltled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods, Brilliant, 


Durable and Keonomical, 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions tor coloring Photos, doing 
songz work, and making ink 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


i % ? ¥ A . 
SAVES | FREE! 


IG to GON | FREE! 


PARDRIDCE’S 
URCHASING ASSOCIATIO 


ORGANIZED TO FURNISH MEMBERS 
GOODS FAR BELOW WHOLE- 


SALE PRICES, VIZ: AT 


MANUFACTURERS’ COST! 


Saving 10 to 6O per cent to consumers. I. 
P. A.’S UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE (wit): 
Thousands of Illustrations) gives Manufac- 
turers’ Cost, saving 10 to 6O per cent o» 
every thing you buy: Piano or Suit ©! 
lothes, Gold Watch, Sugar or Plow, an°’ 
EXTRA TEN PER CENT on our v2! 
Wholesale and Ketail DRY GooDb 
Stock. Mailed FREE on receipt of 10¢ tn 
stamps for postage. 


Cc.W.&E. PARDRIDCE. 
(Main Store) 112-116 State St., Chicago. 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CALL AND SEETUS. 


We have been In business fifty years butif 
you do not know us, refer to your banker or 
the publisher of this paper. 


THE GRANDEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED! 


Any one can 


FREE! 


—<—— + —- —_.- = —— 


‘Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 TO $1.25. 

‘“‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


December 17, 1887 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, services at II A. M. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Jan. 6; subject: 
American Art. 


UniITy CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10:45 A. M. Rev. 
|. R. Effinger will preach; subject: ‘“*‘ What Are 
We Living for ?”’ 


ALL Sou_s CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, servicesat II A. M., 
the annual Christmas festival joining with the 
congregation. No evening service. ‘There will 
be no Unity Club work next week. Christmas 
festivities Wednesday, Dec. 28, from 4 to 7:30 
p.M. Teachers’ Meeting, Friday, 7:30; Choral 
Club, 8:30. 

Unity CHuRCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10:45 A. M. 


>- — 


UNITYS WANTED.—Two copies of the UNITY 
of Nov. 26, 1887, are greatly desired, and who- 
ever has a spare number of that date will greatly 
oblige us by sending to this office. 


LITERARY SCHOOL. 


Ten lectures on Dante will be given in 
the lecture hall of the Art Institute, corner 
Van Buren street and Michigan avenue, during 
the holidays, 1887, by Dr. W. T. Harms, 
of Concord, Mass.; Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
of Orange, N. J.; Prof. L. F. Soldan, of St. 
Louis; Miss M. E. Beedy, of Chicago; and Mr. 
D. J. Snider, of Chicago. The following is the 
programme —_— to some changes in the titles 
and times of lectures). These will begin, even- 
ings at 8 o’clock; mornings, at 11 o'clock: 

Monday evening, December 26, by Mr. D. J. 
Snider, “* Dante’s Place in the World's Literature ;”” | 
Tuesday morning, December 27, by Dr. W. IT. 
Harris, “‘Dante’s Inferno;’’ Tuesday evening, 
December 27, by Prof. Thomas Davidson, ‘“ The 
Teachers of Dante;’’ Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 28, by Miss M. E. Beedy, ‘‘ The Symbols 
of Punishment in Dante’s Inferno;’’ Wednesday 
evening, December 28, by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
“The Mythology of Dante; ’’ Thursday morning, 
December 29, by Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
“Virgil and Beatrice as Guides;’’ ‘Thursday 
evening, December 29, Prof. Louis F. Soldan. 
Friday morning, December 30, by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, “ The Purgatorio and the Paradiso;”’ 
Friday evening, December, 30, by Prof. Thomas 
Davidson, “ The Vision of God—lInterpretation 
of the Last Canto of Paradiso;’’ Saturday morn- 
ing, December 31, by Mr. D. J. Snider, * Disci- 
pline of the Purgatorio.”’ 

Tickets for full course of ten lectures, $5.00; 
tickets for half-course of five lectures (mornings or 
evenings), $2.50; one admission, 75c. 

Tickets to be had at A. C. McClurg & Co.’s or 
at S. A. Maxwell & Co.’s book stores. For in- 
formation address D. J. Snider, Director of the 
School, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ali books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print willbe mailed on receipt of price by Charlies 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Miss Curtis. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Cloth, pp. 271. Price.........-- $1.25 
Monism and Meliorism; a Philosophical Essay 
on Causalty and Ethics. By Paul Carus. New 
York: F,.W.Christern. Paper, pp.83. Price. 75 
Science Sketches. By David Starr Jordan. Chi- 
cago: A. C, McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 276. 
PUR ooo octet bwlotdile dice occééu dic ita 1 50 
Higher Ground. By Augustus Jacobson. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 251. 


UNITY. 


The Word for the Day. Text, Hymn and Prayer 
for every day in the year. Compiled by A. J. A. 
R. New York: John Ireland. Pp. 224. Price, 
cloth, plain, 75 cents ; gilt, $1.00 ; American seal, 
Seen GH Senn sntoadsoedeacetocs: chatescosecec< 

Columbia Bicycle Calendar for 1888. Issued by the 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Pad Of 366 leaves. 

Letters to Elder Daughters, Married and Unmar- 
ried. By Helen Ekin Starrett. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg & Co. Pp. 153. Price, cloth, 75 cents ; 
DODGR ...- cccccccscacccecescss pocccoseces seséecee 50 

Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold, C. 8. I. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell 
& Co. Cloth, pp. 263. Price................ 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Translated 
from the Italian by Abby Langdon ase. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & 

Co. Cloth, pp. 228. Price....................--. $1.00 

Toto’s Merry Winter. By Laura E .Richards. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & 

Co. Cloth, pp. 296. Price.......... paecpeccodbnes $1.25 

The Life of George Washington Studied Anew. By 
Edward Everett Hale. New York and London: 

G. P. Putman’s Sons; Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
&Co. Cloth, pp. 392. Price........-... pobabadu $1.75 

Talks to Young men. By Robert Collyer. Boston : 

Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 


2 50 


£1.00 


re on eee $1.25 | dol 
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|The Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, pp. 407. Price.......-...........-. 
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DELICATE CHILDREN, NURSING 


Mothers, Overworked Men and for all diseases where 
the tissues are wasting away from the inability to di- 
)} gest food, or from overwork, should take Scott's 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
‘“*T used the Emulsion on a lady who wasdelicate. It 

ut her in such good health and flesh, that I must say 
tis the best Emulsion.”—L. P. Wanpgru.z, M. D., 
Hugh's Mills, 8. C. 


> — - 


P. P. A. saves 10 to 60 per cent. 


We again invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in this week’s issue of C. W. & E. Part- 
ridge, one of the great Dry Goods firms of Chicago. It 
appeals strongly to the self-interest of the people. The 
firm has organized Partdridge’s Purchasing Association 
for the stated in their advertisement. Read it 
and send for their fine Catal , which is of iteelf a 
—_ and valuable book. The firm has over a million 
ars capital, and is entirely reliable. 


English Zditions at Malt Price. | 


Nineteeath Century, 


Contemporary Review, 
FOTTRIgNILY Review. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
beg to announce that with January, 1688, they will 
furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of 


Me American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can aff to 
be without these three great Ea- 
gush Monthly Reviews. Their con- 
tributors comprise the foremost and 
ablest writers of the World, and 
their contents treat of the latest 
and most important phases of mod- 
ern thought. 


Terms: $4.50 each; any twe, $8.50; ali three, $12.00. 


Etinburgn Revie 
quarterly Review. 


great 


We take great pleasure in announcing that 
from January 1, 1888, we shall resume ex- 
clusive control in America of these two 


English .Quarterltes, furnishing sub- 


scribers with original sheets. ; 


DoOTLISH Review 


Under an arrangement with the English 
publisher, we assume exclusive control of 
* the American issue, in original sheets. 


Is the leading and most popular monthly of 


unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 


wWinnad'’n Th4 swat? Great Britain. Th j j 
THU Asi : ¢ tone of its articles is 
Bach nis PrAllife 


WUE Q 


“d 


— 


for the Home Circle. 


Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.5e; amy three, $8.00; aH four, $10.50. 


MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1867. 


Westminster Revie ; eg dhe will continue faithful to its mission as an 


philosophical and religious questions. 


organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number. 


makes peatlana. 


—-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 
gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 


courses of study; to 


specialists, teachers, 


courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 


be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 


Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 


and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 


tist, and the student of general literature. 
Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 


a 
OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
i if Fy No, 1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 certs per Number. 


All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


Leenard Se¢ettePublicatien Ce 


Sam't P. Farass, Treas. 


1104 Wainut Street. Philadelphia. 
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homes for more than a quarterofacentury. It is 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 


eet, 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


rare camara 150,000 
THE YANKEE BLADE 


ee ee eee in nner 


Cinanbntion im a With this 


UNITY. 


NEW EDITIONS JUST READY. 
KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’’— Boston 
Heraid. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’— Boston 
Sasette.”’ 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.”’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..".—Temp.eton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 

Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for.reading ite entertaining pages.” 
5 on Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Feather- 
The best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


SULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


BROS 
Ite superior excellence proven in millions of EN NS oA 
é dure ELECTROTYPERS 
 STEREOTYPERS, 


used by the United States Government. Endorsed 


Purest, and most nmealthful. Dr, Price's 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. °T. LOUIS 


Hemoeorous Column, 


READERS 
EVERY WEEK § rao 


t, 
Edited y (hy “lean authority on the 


in America. Obs pablishore ox of oe ice + or yy are siete he for the = Lasnest 
object in view a4 Ry <7 


prepared 

per to order for the 

year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
% cents; six 


cents; one 
$1.75. aunecunen BC CENTS 
on FREE for Eve 
Subecribers. Don't mis- 
rs. 
The regular su --- price of THE YANKEE BLADE is $2, but to introduce our nce our paper 
sent on trial du easumeee of this offer for the special prices named e. 
Ecan be procured through at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
Express Orders, or *d through any newsdealer a Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are —_ to 
register letters when requested. Address, 
POTTER & POTTER, Pub’s. ° 


43 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
WEEARLY. 


ascinating Stories 4 
Adventure and Travel for 
. Btories of Love and the 

for the Ladies. 


Per Year, 25c. Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


Six Months, 15c. 
The Missouri aND Kansas FARMER is the cheapest paper in the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number contains a large 
map, showing the best portions of es 7 pence a pes ae for pects to locate in; showing the 
counties and giving the number of acres pen to homestead, pre-emp- 
tion, soldiers’ claim and “ea private entry in each 
county. Every number Gk iT: # (EA contains the Govern- 
ment Land Laws, telling all about how to enter Goverament Lands. ery number contains descriptions 
of the counties, towns and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, climatic influences, etc., 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising, Every 
number +i iT He more to you than the W for a whole year, Send forit MO not kalo It 
{ Ss will “+ Valted VER to any addres Wi ON TH 
in the Calter States, fiaes WA 
or 2S U IS trifling sum of 25 cents per year, more convenient for you, you can sen e amount 
in 1-cent or 2-cent American postage stamps. Write your name plainly, and give your apy Os gma and 
state, [Always tell what paper you got this advertisement from, when you write. 
©. & KAS. FARME 
Journalists’ Drawer “ B.” KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CrLiA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


“Tt is not only ontartasaing, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book = 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and now ieee . 
have the present study and questioning of theologica} 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrey- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, 
very beautiful presentation of the very best inter preta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned : among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. The dialogue is Some- 
thing more tham mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of jes by CHARLEs H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES: 


EDWARD OWINCS TOWNE. 


“Every ninth night after the firet night of each 
month followin ng the ninth month of the ae nine 
ntlemen of Chicago hold what y | call ‘Ninth 
Night Banquets.’ Seated inthrees at three three-leg- 
tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
iscussing a great variety of topi ‘from grave to 
gay—from lively to severe.’ From the volume of wit 
and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting philoso- 
phers. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has collected 
and arran one hundred and eighty-one aphor- 
ism 8,which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the curious title, ‘Aphorisms of the Three Threes.’ ’’- 
Public Opinion. 

‘*Each Aphorism is like a bubble from the glass, 
afloat and reflecting the sunlight with many hues. Be 
it wit or satire that lights, or literature or life, human- 
ity or the individual, that is revealed, some truth is 
made bright and attractive.""— Boston Globe. 

Bonnd in silk cloth, gilt top and side stam Price, 
$1.00. Mailed to any addrees on receipt o price by 
publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, CHICAGO. Far-Catalogues free. 


EASY GHAIRS 
ROCKERS, &c., 


FOR WEDDINGS, OR 

Choice Presents} (0: the Hoare 
ngpantty Uphoistered in SILK PLUSH and 
iliuminated Embossed LEATHER Seatings. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. 
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Wabash-a 


CC. HOLTON 
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iy REATAMEKICAN TO i ADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘2-necs 


Baking Powder and PREM Coffees, 
For particulars address 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA C©O., 
a S35 Voces Bt.2 Hew York, N. Y. 
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mts Wanted, our alene the ‘tn, Send $3.00 fog 00 for 


Age 
RED PLUSH PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM \LBUMS 


padded sides, pet nrg — f 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


sion clasp, 26 cabinets, 24 
’ —— 25. Siranieatne tan 
ORSHEE & McMAKIN 


EVERY MONTH 
2 1,000 LIVE AGENTS a heada 
at once. oer 4 ents Outfit, 
. Bye SATIN LINED CASKET 


R ent a Write for it. 
y 9 > aoe yt 7-35 SILVER CO., Wallingford, Coma. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churchet, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


